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INTRODUCTION 


The Learning Circle has been produced to help meet Canadian educators’ growing need for 
elementary-level learning exercises on First Nations. It is the first in a series of three classroom 
guides on First Nations in Canada. Because First Nations are culturally diverse, the information 
n this activity book does not necessarily apply to all groups. To learn more about particular First 
Nations, and get help with learning activities, teachers are encouraged to consult local Aboriginal 
Elders, cultural education centres or friendship centres. Some key addresses and contact numbers 
are listed at the end of this guide. 


he Learning Circle is organized in thematic units, each with its own teaching activities. Units 
are designed to give teachers and students simple but effective exercises, projects and activities that 
will encourage students to learn more about First Nations. Educators can follow some of the 
exercises as stand-alone units on First Nations topics, or integrate them with existing curricula on 
Aboriginal peoples. 


ost exercises in The Learning Circle can be completed in one period. Certain others will take 
eral periods, days or weeks. 


ENERAL INFORMATION ON Fear 
FIRST NATIONS Seen 


Many academics maintain that people inhabited North America some 30,000 years ago, and possibly 
rlier. This is confirmed by archaeological research. As more and more archaeological datahave = uy 
ome available, some academics are of the opinion that this date should be revised. Lo = : 


owever, many First Nations dispute the claims about their arrival in North America. Most First Natio 
igin and creation stories reinforce the belief that the First People lived in North America since : 
e immemorial. 


The term First Nation came into common usage in the 1970s to replace the word “Indian.” 
though the term First Nation is widely used, no legal definition of it exists, unlike “Indian.” 
e word “Indian” is still used to describe one of three groups of people recognized as Aboriginal 
Constitution Act, 1982. The other two groups are the Métis and Inuit. 


ere are six major cultural regions of First Nations in Canada. From east to west, these are the 
oodland First Nations, the Iroquois First Nations of southeastern Ontario, the Plains First Nations, 
the Plateau First Nations, the First Nations of the Pacific Coast and the First Nations of the Mackenzie 


and Yukon River basins. 
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Each Nation possesses its own unique culture, language and history. Their collective presence in North 
America does not diminish their distinctiveness any more than the collective presence of nations in 
Europe lessens the distinctions between the cultures of Poland and Italy, for example. The practice 
of identifying all First Nations as a homogeneous group obscures the unique and rich traditions 
that each First Nation developed and nurtured. 


First Nations today retain their cultural and linguistic distinctiveness. As with other cultures throughout 
the world, many contemporary First Nations result from a long history of influences, some peaceful 


and some arising out of conflict. Some First Nations merged with others. Some were simply absorbed 
over time by larger Nations, and some disappeared altogether. The cultures and languages evident 
today are the products of complicated, centuries-old processes that shaped the evolution of most, 
if not all, cultures everywhere. 


Although there are many differences between First Nations, there are commonalities as well. For 
example, all First Nations were dependent on the land for survival and prosperity. All First Nations 
ere hunters and gatherers. Some were also farmers. Without the skills and knowledge to hunt 
nd fish and to gather food and medicines, First Nations would not exist today. 


Another commonality is that all First Nations lived in organized societies with their own governments, 
religions and social and economic institutions. Individuals, families and larger groups of people, 
such as clans, tribes and Nations, behaved according to a broad range of agreed-upon social, political 


nd economic values. 


ird commonality was trade. All First Nations in Canada and North America as a whole traded 
ensively throughout the continent. Expansive trading practices contributed to the growth and 

evelopment of First Nations cultures. These practices also enabled many First Nations to respond 
to the fur trade as competitive, efficient trading partners with Europeans. 
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STORYTELLING 


oe 


a 


AIN IDEA 


Stories are not only entertaining, they help us learn. Stories were the primary teaching aid of many 
First Nations people, and storytelling is still very important today. For every event, feature of land, 
or animal, there was a story. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. to encourage childrens natural storytelling skills 
to use stories to teach values and encourage introspection 


to have children understand the importance of storytelling to First Nations oral traditions 


EACHER INFORMATION 


First Nations societies regularly tell stories — about adventures, ancestors, or different aspects of 
the land. Through stories and songs, First Nations keep their history alive and pass it on to subse- 


quent generations. 


St Nations storytelling has always been a communal experience. Stories brought people ogi 
O share a past, to explain the seemingly inexplicable in creation or to instruct. A powerful story 
might also make children see the consequences their actions might have. 


All Aboriginal people use stories for entertainment, recording history and education. As a teaching 
dol, stories are a valuable way to educate young people about the values and beliefs that First 
ations consider important for their members. Teaching stories fall into different categories. Some 


ary. Here the lesson is subtle, sees even obscure, and is left to the students or listeners to 
cover. The Sey story educates listeners Be eau ihere' opal or morals of the story reveal 
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Traditionally, winter, with its longer nights and shorter days, was the main storytelling season. Historical 
stories ensure the recording and transmission of important events for families and for Nations. 
However, stories used primarily as teaching tools for the young can be told at any time by anyone. 
The education and socialization of First Nations children are not left strictly to the childrens family 

or parents. A wide range of individuals, including members of the extended family, older siblings, 
friends, Elders and leaders, also occasionally instruct the young. In addition, stories are a useful 
method for teaching and retaining Aboriginal languages. 


“The Lily Root” is a discovery story. Listeners are expected to draw their own conclusion, without 

the story specifying an explicit lesson or instruction. The maturity and age of the students will 
determine the particular lessons they derive from the story. The character of “Old John” reinforces 

the Aboriginal way of enabling non-family members to act as instructors, in this case, an elderly 
man in the community. In some First Nations, the principal disciplinarians were not the childrens 
parents but rather an aunt or uncle, or a grandmother as illustrated in the story, “The Granddaughter 
who was Eaten by a Big Fish.” In the story, “The Lily Root,” a grandfather offers philosophical and 
Salant Knowledge to his grandson. 


This unit is designed to encourage storytelling within the classroom. The stories in this unit focus 


on traditional and life experience stories. 


OW TO USE STORIES IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Non-Aboriginal people often recorded First Nations legends as fairy tales or myths, adding 
convenient morals to sum up the story. However, the stories of Elders and accomplished storytellers 


often have no such ready explanation. The listener was expected to take time to think about the a 
ie 

story and its meanings. Students need to be made familiar with this format, if your stories follow 
_ 
this method. Je 


Repetition is an important element of First Nations storytelling. Stories need to be told and 
“felt” over and over again. 


Storytelling is not just a creative activity for the highly accomplished. Because stories are essentiz 
to the oral tradition of First Nations, they can become an important part of the classroom 
Storytelling helps children with their memory skills, reading, oral communication, writing and 


imagination. 


_ Stories based on memories and anecdotes can be just as effective as traditional legends. 

_ Above all, it is important that as the narrator, you rehearse the story and identify its critice 
elements. If you practise, the story will come alive for students and ensure they pay attention 

and participate. 
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ACTIVITIES 


- CREE STORY — 
THE GRANDDAUGHTER 
WHO WAS EATEN BY A BIG FISH 


You may read the story to students, or tell it from memory. Should you decide to tell the story, 
read it over a few times to get a general sense of the plot. Try a practice run of telling it out loud. 
The actual words of the story are not as important as the general concepts and characters. 


his is a story about Gookum (Cree word for “grandmother’) and her mischievous _ 


granddaughter, Beulah. Beulah was a very curious little girl. Sne was always 
wandering off from the camp, looking for adventures. Gookum was always telling 
her to listen. One day, Gookum asked Beulah to get some water from the lake 


) she could make soup. 


i) 
ae up if you swim too far.” 
DA 


“Eeeeeya, Gookum. I’m not afraid of a big fish.” 
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So, Beulah went off to collect the water. Oh, it was a nice warm day. The sun 


_ shone brightly. 


S A squirrel chattered as she walked along the path. 
“GO away, Silly squirrel. | am busy.” 


A butterfly flew around the girl. She ran around in circles trying to catch the 


butterfly until it flew away. | am really hot now, Beulah said to herself. 


Finally, Beulah came to the lake. Sne went to the big rock where Gookum had 


showed her to stand to get water. She dipped her buckets in the lake. They filled 


up quickly. Those buckets were heavy now. She had to be very careful when she 


arried them to the shore, they were so heavy. With a cup, she scooped out the little 


sticks and leaves that floated on the top. She was ready to carry them back now. 
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Carrying the buckets made Beulah tired. She 
lay down next to the water, in a nice spot on 
a large flat rock. The sun shone on her. She 


was very hot, so she took off her shirt. 


A blue jay landed in a tree next to the path. 
The blue jay squawked at her. 


“You noisy old bird. Stop disturbing me.” The 


blue jay flew away. 


Beulah decided to have a quick swim, just to cool off before she took the water 


back for Gookum. She removed all of her clothes and dived in. 


The water was nice and cool. Beulah was a good swimmer. She decided she 
would swim out as far as she could. As she swam out, Beulah saw a huge silver 
flash in the water. It was a great big massive fish, and with one gulp, it swallowed 
er whole! Beulah found she was trapped in the stomach of the huge fish 


DOkKUM Nad warned her about. 


On no,” she cried. “| should have listened to Gookum|!” 
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Beulah had been gone a long time. Gookum thought that she had found an 


ro adventure and forgotten to get water. There was no point in worrying about her — 
there were chores to be done around camp. She cut wood and made dinner. 


When Beulah wasnt home by night, Gookum was worried, but she knew the 


little girl was able to take care of herself in the woods. 


The next day, Beulanh still was not back. Gookum needed food, so she gathered 
the fishing net and went down to the lake. Sne caught six fish. One was a huge 
reature that stretched as long as her arms and more. That big fish would feed a 


whole family for a week. 


She started cutting up all the fish. When she finally got to the big fish, she slid the 


nife into the belly. Beulah jumped out, very much alive. 


At first, Gookum was startled, but she quickly realized it was Beulah, who was 


covered head to toe in slimy, sticky fish innards. 


she shook her head at Beulah, and began to laugh at her. “I told you, | told you 
t to swim in the lake.” Beulah bowed her head and said nothing. She just went 


) the lake to clean off all the smelly fish slime. 
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2. DISCUSSION — 
THE GRANDDAUGHTER 
WHO WAS EATEN BY A BIG FISH 


After telling the students “The Granddaughter who was Eaten by a Big Fish,” ask them to talk 
about some of the themes of the story. Some questions you may want to ask them are: 


Why didn’t Gookum want her granddaughter to swim in the lake? 


What was Beulah’ reaction when she was told not to swim in the lake? Do you think that 
was the right way to act? 


Why did Beulah disobey Gookum? Do you think there may have been other ways for her to 
cool off without swimming in the lake? 


How did Gookum react when she discovered Beulah in the big fish? How do you think 
she felt? 


Do you think Beulah has learned something? What did she learn? 


What did you learn? 
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3. ROLE-PLAYING — 

' THE GRANDDAUGHTER 

% WHO WAS EATEN BY A BIG FISH 
. 


In the story “The Granddaughter who was Eaten by a Big Fish,” which you have shared with the 
class, Beulah is visited by three animals on her trip to the lake: a squirrel, a butterfly and a blue jay. 
Remind the class about Beulahs encounters with these three animals, and how she treated them. 
Now have the class imagine that the animals were trying to remind the girl of what Gookum 
had said. 


What would the animals be trying to tell Beulah? For example, the blue jay may say, “Squawwwk... 
Gookum told you not to swim. Not to swim.” Choose four members of the class to act out the 
four roles: 


# Granddaughter 


Squirrel 
» Butterfly 
» Blue Jay 


After the class has discussed what the animals might have been saying to Beulah, ask the students 
ying the animals to act out a skit exploring these encounters. Encourage the actors to take on 
racteristics of the animals they are portraying. 
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4. WINTER — 
A TIME FOR STORYTELLING 


Among many First Nations, winter was the time for storytelling. As well as teaching the young, 
storytelling was a way for adults to enliven the long, cold winter nights. 


Often, certain men and women in the community would have a greater gift for storytelling than 
others. In some First Nations, these individuals acted as “professional” storytellers and travelled from 
lodge to lodge during the storytelling seasons. They carried with them a bag filled with items they 


used as teaching devices. For example, the storyteller might reach into her bag and pull out a doll 
made of corn husks, or a crow feather. She would look at it, show it to everyone, and then begin 


a tale. 
In the autumn, help the students to make a storytellers bag. 


You may wish to gather items from the natural world, such as feathers, shells or stones, or make 
dolls. W/nen winter arrives, pass the bag around the classroom each day and ask the students to 
tell a story based on what he or she takes out. 
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5. OJIBWAY STORY — 
a THE LILY ROOT 
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‘THE LILY ROOT 


Emily Muskrat was ten years old. She lived with her family on a reserve in 
Manitoba, north of Lake Winnipeg. Emily had a younger sister named Hattie 


hom she often looked after. 


ilys father worked for a First Nations organization as a community health 
orker. He visited First Nations communities to help develop local health programs. 
EmilyS mother was a teachers aide at the local school. Emily took care of Hattie @ vs 


on Saturday afternoons when her parents went to town to shop for food. 


One Saturday, Emily was playing cats cradle. Hattie watched her weave the tiny 


ing between her two hands. As Emily continued to create designs, Hattie said, — 


Ee 


‘Show me how to do that.” Hattie pointed to the cradle between her sisters hands. 
mily replied, “Spread your hands and fingers.” Emily wrapped the string arou id - 
" Hattie’s thumbs. “Move your fingers like this,” she said as she showed Hattie how 
to wind the string between her fingers and hands. It was not easy for Hattie to 


e a cats cradle. 


‘3 hile Hattie struggled to make a cradle, Peter Crane rode his old bicycle past the 
| girls. Emily made a face at Hattie when they saw Peter because Peter often wore 
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old and worn-out jeans when he played and rode his bicycle. Neither girl spoke 


to Peter as he went by. 


As the two sisters were playing, Old Jonn walked along the path by their home. 
He saw the two girls playing cats cradle. Hattie showed Old John her first cats 
cradle. Old John smiled and waved the girls over to him. Old John spoke softly 


to the girls’ [m, going teitelih/ ona story shnersaidaelt is aboumine lily (oot. He 


~ motioned to the two girls to sit beside him on the small bench. 


Old John began his story. “One day, Shomis (used in certain Ojibway-speaking 
communities to mean ‘old man’ or ‘grandfather’) and his grandson were walking 
in the bush. They came upon a small river with a big pond. Shomis saw some 


ater lilies in the pond. He asked his grandson to get him a lily root. Lily roots 


were important to Snhomis. When he dried the root and ground it into powder, 


it became medicine. Snhomis would use this medicine to keep healthy. 


His grandson removed his boots and socks. Then, he rolled up his pant legs. 
hen he stepped into the pond, he felt the mud ooze between his toes. Shomis 


50d on shore and pointed to the lily plant he wanted. 
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When the boy reached the lily plant, his pants and legs were wet and muddy. 
he oozing muck from the bottom of the pond was smelly and dirty. He reached 


into the water quickly to pull out the root. 


“Be careful,” Snhomis told him. “You must not break the root when you pull it up. 


The medicine will be spoiled if it is taken from a broken root.” 


en his fingers were around the root, his grandson gave a hard yank. Nothing 


Appened. He put his other hand around it. 
“Be careful, now,” instructed Shomis. 


When he yanked the second time, the boys shirt became wet with the muddy 
water. But the root still did not move. The boy could hear his grandfather on the 


ore. “Reach deeper with both hands,” said Shomis. 


ery slowly, the boy bent over the beautiful white lily flower. He reached wit 
doth hands for a better grip around the root. His shirt sleeves were soaked. He 


pulled hard. The root refused to budge. 


ally, he realized he would have to get all wet with the muddy water. It still 
) elled. He held his breath. Quickly, his face went under water. He bent right 


sr the plant with both hands deep around the stubborn root. He pulled and 
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He walked back to shore to Shomis. He was wet from head to toe. His skin 
was itchy. Mud covered his feet, his pants, and his shirt. He carried the lily in his 
muddied hands. At one end of the plant was the beautiful white flower. At the 


other end was the muddy root. 


As Shomis cleaned the mud from the lily root, he hummed softly. Then he cut off 


the flower. 


7 He looked at his grandson who stood beside him. He was wet and muddy. His 
clothes smelled like the muddy pond. His toes and feet were still slippery with 


mud. Shomis laughed at the sight of his grandson. 
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homis held the lily root very gently. “This will make me feel strong and healthy,” : 
re said to the boy. Next to Shomis, the beautiful white flower lay discarded on the 
ground. “The root is more important than the flower,” he said. “Many people are 


| interested only in the pretty flower,” he said. “Remember the lily root.” 


Hattie and Emily sat quietly next to Old John. They listened carefully to everything 
Old John told them. The story was over. Old John stood up. He patted Hattie o 
the head and walked away. Emily and Hattie walked to their house. They, too, 


would remember the lily root. 
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6. «~DISCUSSION — 
ay THE LILY ROOT 


] After telling the students the story “The Lily Root,” ask the students to identify some of the themes 
of the story. Questions you may want to ask the students are: 


» Why did Shomis ask his grandson to get the lily root? 
» What was the grandson’ reaction when he had to go in the muddy water? 


# Shomis told him that the root was more important than the flower. Can you think of any time 
that you found something important in a dirty or unpleasant place? 


*# Do you think Hattie and Emily have learned something? What did they learn? Why do you 
think Old John told the girls the story? 
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AIN IDEA 


The seasons are part of the natural, dynamic process of change and the circle of life. We are all 
affected by the change of seasons. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. to have students recognize the changes that go along with the seasons 
2. to ensure students understand the effect of seasonal changes on their environment 


to teach students how First Nations dealt with the changing seasons 


EACHER INFORMATION 


For First Nations, seasons embodied the cyclical nature of life: birth, youth, adulthood and death. — : 
Seasons meant changes in lifestyle, food, social activities, religious and spiritual practices and 
economic pursuits. Many First Nations noted the changes in their lives that were influenced by the 
easons by naming the months of the year after major events occurring during these periods. 
as important for their survival that they observe and keep track of these changes. 


La 


e primary focus of this unit is to encourage children to take note of the seasonal changes going 


ter understand how they are affected by the change in seasons. These activities are intended 
O introduce the children to Earth science. 
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SPRING 


For First Nations, spring was a time of birth and renewal. The land was freed from winter, snow 
disappeared, and river, lake and sea ice gradually melted. In spring, various First Nations commu- 
nities were able to hunt birds like geese and ducks, and large game animals, such as caribou, that 
igrated from southern locations to more northern environments to bear their young. These 
annual animal and fowl migrations provided vital food supplies. As plants, trees and herbs began 
to renew themselves after the winter cold, many First Nations harvested and gathered roots, new 
leaves, plants and bark for food and medicine. Many First Nations still do so today. 


UMMER 


mer was an important season for hunting and gathering food. First Nations harvested wild 
jrasses, along with various berries, edible roots and herbs. 


For First Nations, the summer was a time of considerable activity. Many communities hunted large 4 ee 
game animals for food, and as important sources of domestic and economic products. Hides a e 
produced clothing and footwear, ropes and babiche (lacing) for snowshoes. Animal horns were 4 ‘ 
made into spoons and hand tools. Hair from animal skin served as stuffing in dolls, and balls for 

mes. Sinew was used to make strings and lashes. First Nations used bones for scrapers, KNIVES, | a 
aA 
Many communities had a variety of techniques to catch large quantities of freshwater fish during 


oons and ladles. They used hooves for ceremonies and dances. 


summer. Using nets, elaborate weirs and spears, First Nations caught quantities of fish that they 
Sually dried in the sun for future consumption. One technique was to use a torch suspended from 
e bow of a canoe to attract fish and then spear them. 


summer was also a time for collecting and harvesting. First Nations gathered and stored tree bark, 
ee roots, wild berries, nuts, fruit, edible plants and roots, herbs, mosses, shells, feathers and down. 
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AUTUMN 


Economic pursuits continued into the fall. Many First Nations moved to traditional sites and 
constructed dwellings to withstand the increasingly cold winds. They also still collected foodstuffs 
at this time. As days grew shorter, hunting and fishing activities waned and caches of dried meat 
and fish became more and more important. Many First Nations stored food in earth cellars that 
were either deep enough to resist freezing or sufficiently insulated to protect the food from the 


freezing cold. 


WINTER 


Snow is and was an integral part of life for First Nations. First Nations people developed techniques 


for travelling on snow and using snow in many different ways. 


snowshoes, toboggans and sleds were effective methods for snow travel invented and developed 
by First Nations and Inuit. Some First Nations constructed temporary Ouinzees by piling snow into 

a large mound, allowing it to set and then scooping out a chamber big enough for one or several 
people. These structures provided insulation against extreme outdoor temperatures. 


Cold temperatures, heavy snowfalls and blizzards in the East, the Prairies and in the North, and 
2Ng periods of uninterrupted heavy rains on the West Coast, threatened the survival of many First 
ions families and communities. Long periods of darkness confined people to their dwellings, 

d increased the need for heating fuel. High-calorie foods were vital to ensure people produced 
nough body heat to withstand the cold winter temperatures. Despite winters hardships, this was 
also the time for some forms of socializing and entertainment. This was the time for stories. 


Of course, fresh food could still be found during the winter months. Some First Nations hunters 
used snowshoes to hunt large game animals such as caribou, deer and moose. Certain First Nations 
caught fish using nets or artificial lures that were lowered into the water through holes in the ice. 
1 some parts of the country First Nations hunted winter birds such as ptarmigan, grouse and large 


Is, and smaller animals such as rabbits, beaver and lynx. 


ACTIVITIES 
ey ae ak 
ot A TREE’S FEELINGS 


Dramatize how a tree would “feel.” Students will be using large and small muscle movements to 


move like a tree under the following conditions: 


* —agentle spring breeze 


* aviolent autumn windstorm ah 


*  pelting rain 
= —asummer forest fire YY 
having bare limbs in the winter 
a squirrel running up its trunk 
* a bird nesting in its branches Sigs aS 
Tye aa 


* a person climbing it 


someone cutting it down 


FOOD GATHERING 


During the spring and summer, people gathered food including berries, plants and edible roots 
to preserve for the winter. First Nations gathered berries such as strawberries, huckleberries, 
salmonberries, blackberries, raspberries, saskatoon berries and blueberries. 


Discuss with the students some of their favourite foods. Ask them to list their favourite foods by 
We season in which they appear. Put a list of these foods on the board. 


FAVOURITE SEASON 


For First Nations, each season brought different joys, difficulties and work. Although winter was 
ften challenging, for example, it was also a good time for storytelling because families were 
confined to their dwellings. However, certain Nations would see family and community member 
5 d winters apart, on different hunting territories. Summer was often a time of reunion, when 
ommunity would gather at traditional sites where fish or other foods, such as berries or edible 
“roots and plants, were abundant. These sites also included areas that were near traditional trails 
os or grasslands of large game animals. On the Prairies, some First Nations engaged in summer 
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Ask the students to identify their favourite season. Why is it their favourite season? For example, 
“| like winter because | can build a snowman,” or “I like summer because | can go swimming.” 


Ask the students to draw their favourite season. Encourage them to draw themselves performing 
their favourite seasonal activity (jumping in leaves, sledding, running through puddles). 


4. CLOTHING — WHAT WE WEAR IN 
DIFFERENT SEASONS 


Many different kinds of animals were used to make the clothing worn by First Nations people: 
moose, deer, buffalo, elk, caribou and bear were often used. Rabbit fur, goose and duck down 
often provided insulation for clothing. Some First Nations used beaver hair and wolf hair as fringes 
in parkas and gloves to prevent freezing caused by moisture evaporation in extreme temperatures. 

IN most cases, animal skins or hides used for clothing were scraped clean of hair and then tanned. 
Once tanned, the skins were transformed into leather from which clothing was produced. For 
inter outer wear, skins were not tanned but were treated and made into garments with the fur side 
turned in, for additional warmth and insulation. 


For this activity, you will need: 
# butcher paper or large paper shopping bags 
SCISSOrS 


paint or crayons 


=» heavy needie and thread 


Ask the children what types of clothes they wear during the different seasons; for example, raincoat 


in the spring, shorts in the summer, parka in the winter. Now get the children to explore what their 


lothes are made of and why they need them. Ask them where they get their clothes. Most will 
, “at the store.” Some may Say, “as a gift” or “someone made them for me.” 


Divide the children into groups (if you have enough paper, each student can make his or her 
Oat). Have each group design a simple coat from the paper (for example, a poncho with 
pening for the head in the middle). Cut the pattern out of the paper, and the children can colout 
and paint it to resemble any type of coat they wish (fur coat, a parka or raincoat). You may wish 
to help them sew the design together. 
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Have a fashion show and display your coats to the rest of the classroom. Have each child 
announce what season their coat would be appropriate for and why. 


As a final discussion, ask children how First Nations people obtained the materials to make their 
: clothing. An extension activity could include taking the children to the library to show them books 
on the different types of animals First Nations used for clothing. 


5. SPRING — HOW DOES LIFE CHANGE 


Spring is the season of new beginnings and growth. When spring arrives, ask the children what 
the season means to them. Have them describe all the new things that are happening to 
the Earth. 


Take the children out to the schoolground, a nearby park or on a field trip. Ask them to look closely 
or the changes brought by spring. For example: trees budding, new flowers and grass, creeks 
overflowing, robins and other birds arriving, frogs and tadpoles, etc. 


When you get back to the classroom, have them draw one of the objects they observed. 


While they are drawing, ask them if they think that change is a good thing, and why. Ask them 
if they think it is good when people change. 
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6. SURVIVAL Jibs THE WINTER 


For many First Nations, summer and fall meant labour. Starvation during long, cold winters was a 
serious threat to many people. Men, women and children had to labour hard to store enough 
food to last the long, cold season. 


Gather the children together and ask them some of the things that their family has to do to make 
it through the winter. For example: “burn lots of wood,” “turn up the heat,” “wear warmer clothing,” 
or “keep the driveway shovelled.” Have the children look through catalogues and magazines for 


pictures of people in the winter. Cut them out and arrange them on a bulletin board called “How 
We Make It Through The Winter.” 


7. THE LEAVES OF AUTUMN 


irst Nations could not afford to take nature for granted. Ignoring the signs of seasonal change 
ould surely lead to sickness and death. In this activity, students preserve the leaves of autumn, 
helping to preserve their memory of that season. 


You will need: 
large sealable plastic bags 
cardboard and contact paper 


newspaper for pressing leaves 


white glue es 

» — binder rings fa. 
Take the children out to the schoolground, or an area nearby where there are several deciduous s = =) : 
d ve 


ees. Help the children collect the fallen leaves which they find the most attractive. 


oO dry the leaves, you will need to place each specimen carefully between two pieces of news- — 


paper. Many leaves may be dried in one pile, as long as each leaf is covered on two sides by — 
lewspaper. Place a weight such as a heavy book on the pile and set it in a dry place. Each day, 
dd another piece of newspaper above and below the specimen. Complete drying may take as 
long as two weeks. 


To construct a book, give each child four pieces of pre-cut tagboard (bristol board or plain cardbo 


will also do). Have them lightly glue their dried leaves on each page, and then carefully place the 
contact paper over the tagboard. Smooth the contact paper from the centre to the edges, then wraf 


the contact paper around the edges of the tagboard. When all four pages are finished, the teache 
can help the children punch holes in each page and connect them with binder rings. 


You may wish to have the student identify the colour of the leaf they are pressing (orange, red, 
yellow, green), then write it on the bottom of the page. 
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res 8. WHAT'S HAPPENING? 


oe _ First Nations people were acutely aware that nature’s life cycles must adjust to many variables. 
2 s In this activity, students will have an opportunity to observe changes in nature by examining a 
aes . portion of their playground. It will allow students to draw conclusions about the seasonal change 


4 in a habitat over a period of time. 


The following materials will be needed: 
# — instant camera and film 
fencing/rope 


# waterproof sign (laminated cardboard or wood and paint) 


* rain gauge 


et permission from the school to fence off a small grassy or wooded area in the playground 
(approximately 10 square metres) for an entire school year. This may be done by the students. 
Assist the children in preparing a sign that says “PLEASE DO NOT DISTURB. SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENT 
IN PROGRESS. DO NOT WATER, MOW OR FERTILIZE THIS AREA.” 


Designate a day and time each week to collect data. Depending on how sophisticated you wish 
make the activity, students may record the following: 


a photograph of the plot, taken from the same place. Date each picture, so that changes can 


be seen over time. 
temperature and other weather conditions 


* amount of water in the rain gauge. This may be done after every rain or snow instead of once 


a week. 2 
number and kinds of plants and insects in the plot 


ou might also have the children draw a weekly journal entry. Each drawing should include | 
observations on plant growth, colour changes, and insect and animal activity. At the end of the 
year, the children can make a display of their charts and photographs to share with other people. . \ 
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9. WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS 


First Nations knew that wind patterns vary according to the seasons. Noting the pattern helped 
them make predictions about hunting and travelling. Teaching the children to observe the wind 
will help them understand the seasonal changes. 


You will need: 


;  * a weather vane and a fixed spot (it may be outside the classroom window) 
*" paper, coloured pencils and a ruler 


Ask the students some of the following questions about weather: What is wind? How does it 
affect the weather? How is a weather vane read? Explain to them that wind is caused when air 
expands and rises as it is heated by the sun. Cooler surface air rushes in to take the heated airs 
place (circulation). We call this circulation “wind.” 


ow, show the class how to make a wind roads chart. Each school day, a wind reading will be 
taken by the class. The wind direction will then be charted by a student on the class chart. They 
will draw a one-inch line from the centre of the chart in the direction of the wind. The line may 


be an extension of a previous line whenever the wind direction is repeated. They may draw the 
line segment with a colour to show what type of weather it was: yellow for sunny or blue for 
lear skies, gray or black for clouds. 


the last day of the observations, you should discuss the wind roads chart with the children. What 
ere the most frequent winds? When did these blow? What types of weather did they bring? 
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SHARING 
| : zs es 


AIN IDEA 


Sharing is important to all people. When we share, we help others and we can also learn from 
those with whom we share. Many First Nations believe they share Earth with all other living things. 


OBJECTIVES 


]. to reinforce attitudes of sharing and fairness 


2. to understand that sharing is a vital feature of many First Nations cultures 


ACHER INFORMATION 


aring is one of the most important cultural values of many First Nations. The principle of sharing 
originated in ancient times when individuals were taught to take from nature only what they se 
needed to survive and prosper. They were also taught to share their food freely with others. Survival ie 
in a challenging environment was difficult at best, and sharing of food and materials increased o : 
the chances of survival in times of need and scarcity. The practice of sharing also reduced the threat 


conflict and aggression, two conditions that challenged survival. 


Wer many generations and thousands of years, First Nations people developed values and . a 
behaviour around sharing that discouraged unfair and exploitative practices. Group survival often — 
lepended on sharing of resources and, in general, First Nation societies frowned upon greed _ 


nd envy among their members. In many cultural groups, leaders were expected to share thei 
food, resources and other materials. In general, successful hunters were expected to share with 
Ne less fortunate. Sharing was and is a simple but vital part of many First Nations’ way of life. 


nit will focus on reinforcing the value of sharing. The activities emphasize sharing with others 


ith nature. 
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ACTIVITIES 


1. COAST SALISH STORY — 
CROW AND LITTLE BEAR 


CROW AND LITTLE BEAR 


A long time ago, there was a crow who lived by a big river. It was a very big river, 
with a strong rushing current and fierce rapids. The river was full of fish, but the 
urrent was too fast for Crow to attempt fishing. If sne got caught in the river, she 


would be swept downstream. 


One morning, Crow awoke to find a little bear on the beach by the river. Little 
Bear was a stranger, and looked quite bedraggled. Crow watched Little Bear 
riously. Little Bear spent several days lying on the beach, watching Crow. Crow 
ent her time sitting in a big tree, dreaming about the fish she could catch and 


atching Little Bear. 


One day, Little Bear was crying. Crow saw this, so she flew down to the beach 


to see what the problem was. be. : : ‘ 

‘Hello,” said Crow. 3 : : * 

ello, Said little Bear, 

sorry | didn't introduce myself sooner. | am quite shy,” said Crow. 
“Thats okay,” said Little Bear. “l am shy, too.” 

aot “Why are you crying?” asked Crow. 


‘Tmiss my home,” said Little Bear. “I’m not from this part of the woods.” 
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it home to impress his parents. But as soon as he took one step into the swirling 


rapids, he was swept away downstream. He would have drowned if he had not 
grabbed onto a log. The log carried him far down the river, for days and nights, 


until he came to rest on the beacn. 


‘So, that is how | ended up here,” said Little Bear. “And | miss my home because 


there is.such geod fishing there.” 


Anh haa, thought Crow to herself. Good fishing! Crow was always eager to find 


easier ways of fishing. 
“Why dont you go home?” asked Crow. It seemed like a pretty obvious question. 


Little Bear snook his head vigorously. “Oh no! | will never set foot in that river 
again!” Little Bear sat down and began to cry again when he thought of all the 


od fishing at his home. 


row Sat quietly until Little Bear finisned crying. “I think | can get you home,” 


sald Crow. 


“How?” asked Little Bear eagerly. Little Bear was running around in circles, ne was 


SO excited: 

would involve climbing some trees and rocks.” 
ittle Bear fell onto his rump and started to cry again. 
‘Whats the matter now?” asked Crow. 


parents tried to teach me, but | was never very good at climbing trees or 


”” said Little Bear. “| don’t know how.” 
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Crow and Little Bear walked toward the mountain. When they came to the first 


set of big rocks, Crow flew to the top and called down, “Come on up, Little Bear.” 


Little Bear jumped on the rock, and slid straight to the bottom. He jumped up and 


tried again, with the same result. Little Bear looked like he was about to cry again. 


This could be harder than | thought, said Crow to herself. 


Crow flew back to the beach, and filled her claws with sand. She spread the sand 


ll over the rocks: “Try iCnow, ttle Bear” 
Little Bear snook his head. “No way,” he said. 


“It will be easier this time, Little Bear,” said Crow. “] promise.” 
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Little Bear hopped onto the rock, and to his surprise, he did not slide off. Slowly, 


= , Ne inched his way up the rock until he had reached the top. He and Crow 


: celebrated. They began to make their way up the mountain, with Crow spreading 


y sand on the rocks and Little Bear climbing inch by inch. By the time they reached 
the top, Crow was not using any sand at all. 

“Congratulations,” said Crow. “You did that quite well.” 

“My stomach is kind of sore,” said Little Bear. “But | learned how to climb rocks!” 
“You should never stop learning.” 


FEGUESS tna is Tue. 


hey tookairest ane. gazed out at the scene. | still cant see my home, said 


Little Bear. 


Crow hopped onto the branch of a nearby tree. “If we climb up here, you will be 


nile to: See, VOur, ome: 
ant climb trees!” said Little Bear. Crow shook her head at him. 
Oh, okay. I'll try,” sighed Little Bear. 


Little Bear grabbed Crows wing and hopped onto the first branch. He started to 


climb, but lost his hold and nearly fell out of the tree. o 


qis could be harder than | thought, said Crow to herself. 


at you have claws for.” 
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Little Bear was very scared. He tried digging one paw into the bark. To his surprise, 
he got a very good grip. Slowly, he became more confident in his claws, and 
he began to make his way up the tree. Crow hopped from branch to branch, 
encouraging him along the way. Finally, after a great deal of climbing, they 


reached the top of the tallest tree on the mountain. Little Bear was very excited. 


“Thank you, Crow. Thank you for teaching me how to climb trees! And look, over 


me there. There is my home!” 


Crow looked to the lakes in the west where Little Bear was pointing. She could 


almost taste the fish. 
“But how are we ever going to get from this tall tree to my home?” asked Little Bear. 
“Little Bear, we are going to fly,” said Crow. 


“Crow, my friend, you have taught me quite a lot today. But | think you're getting 


a little carried away.” 
tle-Bear trustmel cried Crow, “Think of your home and all those tasty fishy 


ear closed his eyes and began daydreaming about all the fish in the lakes. As 


Soom as he closed his eves, “Crow flapped er Wingim the airand oushea tte eo 
Bear from the tree. Pe 
“Yooouuu puuusshed meeeeee!” yelled Little Bear as he fell through the sky, legs a 


ailing in the air. 


uddenly, Crow swooped below him and caught him on her back. “Wrap your 2 


Ss around my neck or you'll fall off,” she said. 


Little Bear did as he was told. The shock wore off and he realized that he was 


flying. “Hey, we're flying!” 
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ittle Bear was enjoying the flight. He looked around at the trees and lakes and 


the big river far below. 


Crow kept her wings outspread as Little Bear clutched onto her neck. They flew 
along the wind currents, rising and falling as they drifted to Little Bears home. 


‘Flying is pretty neat,” said Little Bear. 
=s, | guess | take it for granted,” said Crow. 


they got closer to Little Bears home, Crow was getting quite tired. “Little Bear, 


you are getting very heavy. | think we should land.” 
“Good idea, Crow. Take us by that lake. It is good fishing there.” 


Ow and Little Bear landed by the lake. As they stretched from their great 


ourney, fish began jumping from the water in great numbers. 


ook at all those fish!” exclaimed Crow. She grew so excited that she dove into. 
the lake, and began flapping around, trying to snap up fish in her beak. She 


Splashed and spluttered, and did not catch one fish. 
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As Crow shook all her feathers, Little Bear crept to the shore of the lake. He knelt 


down and slipped his paw into the water. Little Bear began quietly to sing a song. 


Crow watched Little Bear. He is taking an awfully long time, thought Crow to 


herself. Why is he just sitting there? | am getting hungry. 


Suddenly, Little Bear scooped his paw and a large fish came flying out of the lake. 


Minutes later he repeated the actiony and anotver fisht laaded on the shores Little 
_ Bear turned to Crow and smiled. “That should be enough for dinner. We dont 


need any more.” 


The two friends had a meal of fish. “My father taught me that it is important to 
ing that song when | go fishing. It makes the fish sleepy,” said Little Bear. 


“Well, it is a much better way of fishing than my method,” laughed Crow. 


They ate most of the fish, and wrapped the rest as a gift for Little Bears people. 


Dherpalietravelicd to. Eile Bears Nome. Little Bears DeEODIe Were OVE /OVed oO see 
im again and they threw a huge feast for Crow. Crow was happy with Little 
cars people and the good fishing in the lake, so she decided to stay. Sne never 


ent back to the big river again. 


fee 2. DISCUSSION — 


CROW AND LITTLE BEAR 


After telling the students the story of “Crow and Little Bear,” ask them to talk about some of the 
themes of the story. Questions you may want to ask the students are: 


» Would Little Bear have been able to make it home on his own? Why did he need Crow’ help? 
» What did Little Bear and Crow learn from each other? 


*» How did Little Bear and Crow benefit from each others teachings? 


« How did Little Bear feel when he first slipped off the rocks? How did Crow respond? Do you 
think this was a good way to respond? 


What did you learn from this story? 


3. SHARING WITH ANIMALS 
AND NATURE 


It should be clear to students that sharing with other people is important. It is also important for 
them to understand that they are sharing the Earth with plants, animals and other wildlife. This 
activity should get students to think about behaviour that is harmful to wildlife and the environment 


and behaviour that is beneficial. 


Ask students to make a list of actions that are harmful to wildlife and a list of activities that are good 


for the environment. Some of the harmful things could be: 

picking up baby wild animals in the environment (birds, raccoons, etc.) 
* carving initials in trees 

driving cars or motorcycles over fragile land 

unnecessarily digging up plants from the earth 

* destroying bird nests 

# — polluting the air with factory emissions 


polluting lakes, rivers and oceans with garbage and sewage 


me of the positive things could be: 

planting trees 

walking or biking with your family instead of driving 
composting garbage 

turning off the tap when brushing your teeth — filling up a cup instead | . a 
using both sides of paper before taking it to be recycled 


repairing and recycling toys instead of throwing them out 


turning off lights and appliances when they are not needed 


Ask students to draw pictures of things they know about or have seen happen that would hurt of 
help wild plants or animals. Ask them to describe what is happening in their drawing. 


Ask the students how they think animals react when people treat the environment badly or well. 
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AIN IDEA 


Through an examination and discussion of how First Nations use colours, students will gain insight 
on how colours can be given symbolic meaning. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. to provide students with an understanding of how some First Nations use colours and that 
colours can have meaning 


Students will learn how some colours are produced 


ACHER INFORMATION 


Colours are significant to many First Nations. For example, red, black, yellow and white are the 
colours of the Medicine Wheel, a vital teaching tool among many First Nations. The interpretations 
of the colours vary from community to community. For some, white is associated with the North, 
black with the West, red with the South and yellow with the East. The origin of the Medicine 

eel is unclear but there is considerable evidence that it is an ancient symbol that existed among 


ny people in North and South America. Today, it has become an important element in many — 
ontemporary First Nations cultures. 


y First Nations decorated their clothing, hunting implements and other objects with natural | 
olours through embroidery using dyed moose or caribou hair, beads made from coloured shells 


r dyed porcupine quills. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. DYES 


This activity will help students understand how some colours are created. With the following 
materials, students can create natural dyes in the classroom: 


# spinach or moss — green 
# sunflowers or onion skins — yellow 
a) Deets —— fed 


Soaking and pressing most plants and flowers will produce coloured dyes that students can use 
to colour their drawings. 


iid berries are another good source of colours. If possible, have the children collect wild berries 
on a field trip. In class, crush them to produce colours. If wild berries are not available, have students 
bring different berries from home, and have them record the colours produced by the different 
berries. Include some or all of the following berries for this activity: strawberries, blueberries, cran- 
berries, salmonberries, raspberries, gooseberries, blackberries, thimbleberries, huckleberries, red 
nd black currants. 
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2. BEADWORK 


nvite an Aboriginal artisan to the class to demonstrate beadwork. Ask students to note the different 
colours that are used in the beads. After the instruction, have students draw some designs and 
colour them in. Pictures of floral beadwork designs may be located in encyclopedias or on the 


Internet. (See Web sites listed in this guide.) Students can study designs to discover the different 
colours used by First Nations in beadwork. Teachers can encourage students to develop their own 
designs and motifs from beadwork illustrations. 


First Nations beadwork originated with the First Nations art of porcupine quill, dried grass and 
moose hair embroidery. In many communities, these objects were dyed and sewed or embroidered 
into tanned animal-hide clothing, footwear, belts, gloves or items such as birchbark containers. 
Delicate wampum beads that were painstakingly fashioned from white and purple Atlantic coast 
seashells predated the introduction of European glass trade beads. Many First Nations in eastern 
Canada used the wampum beads to fashion wampum belts. Wampum belts served as ornaments 
nd currency, and as devices for recording events and history. 


When European glass beads were introduced during the fur trade, they joined the earlier natural 
materials as important resources in the decorative culture of many First Nations. Beadwork designs 
are aS numerous as the people who do beadwork. 


COLOUR ON CLOTHING 


ow students pictures or illustrations of First Nations traditional clothing. Many pieces of clothing 


are decorated extensively with brightly coloured beads and moose hair embroidery. Ask students 
why they think traditional First Nations clothing is decorated with colours. Ask students if the clothes — 


they wear — running shoes, caps, sport jackets and other apparel — are decorated in any way 
with bright colours. 


Ask students the importance of these colours to the decorations. 


NIT 4 
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s.! prepare for their roles as adult women. Aboriginal cultures provided many kinds of dolls for children. 
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Games were a vital part of many First Nations cultures. Games gave children opportunities to 
develop and strengthen physical skills such as the hand-eye coordination and endurance that they 
would require as adults. Knowing more about various First Nations games will provide children 

ith a better understanding of First Nations cultures. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. to provide students with a knowledge of certain First Nations childrens games 
to provide opportunities for students to play a number of First Nations games 


to assist students in understanding the connection between games and the development of abilities 


EACHER INFORMATION = 


Some were made from tree bark and others from corn husks. Many others were a combination 


of wood carvings and animal hide, stuffed with animal hair, down feathers, grass or moss. 


A variety of other games served as amusement and recreation, including string games (cat's cradl 
hand shadow games, guessing games and games of strength. Many Aboriginal childrens games 
emphasized visual acuity, creativity and physical dexterity, features common to childrens games in 
many other cultures. 


1. HAND SHADOW GAMES 


Hand shadow games were a source of diversion and enjoyment in many First Nations commu- 


nities. Children could be amused, or amuse themselves at length, trying to create different shadows 
with their hands. Skilled hand shadow-makers helped children begin the important process of 
identifying animal and bird shapes and silhouettes. Knowledge of these shapes and silhouettes was 
an important asset for hunters. 


ave students experiment using their hands to create different shapes on a wall or screen. Have 
a class discussion about the importance of animal shapes in hand shadow games for some First 
Nations. (The list of reference books in this guide includes books about hand shadows.) 


2. STRING GAMES (CAT'S CRADLE) 


ing games increase children’ creativity and dexterity and are a fun activity. To accomplish the 
merous variations of designs, a player needs nimble hands and fingers and a creative mind. First 


ations string games usually consisted of strings made from animal sinew. String games are Usually 


ed one player at a time. Some string games require several players who create new sha 
Or patterns in the string by deftly lifting the existing string pattern from another players hands. This. § 


team or group version of the game continues until one player is unable to create a new shape o 
pattern from an existing one. (To learn particular games, refer to some of the books about string 
mes listed in this guide.) 
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3. PUPPETS 


Some First Nations children played with puppets that they wore on their hands or fingers. These 
puppets were made by stuffing animal hair into hides that formed the shape of the puppet. 


Simple finger puppets can be created with paper and glue. Have students cut out figures from 
construction paper. Glue two pieces of the same figure together to make a finger puppet. Ask 
students to perform a small play with the puppets. 


4. CUP AND BALL (PIN AND BALL) 


is popular game was enjoyed by many First Nations children and adults. It was a diverting activity = ‘ 
at helped children develop as hunters and care-givers. For young boys, this game honed hand 
kills essential for hunting. For young girls, the game also sharpened hand-eye skills that were : 
essential for many physical tasks for which women were normally responsible: tanning animal Se 
des (scraping hair from the exterior of the skin and excess meat and fat from the inside of the 
kin without puncturing the hide with the sharp bone scraper) and the many domestic and cook- 
ing activities that involved sharp and potentially dangerous bones. Good hand-eye coordination 
was also important to beadwork and moose hair embroidery. 


, ie, 
kox¢) Students can make a simple cup and ball game by attaching a short piece of string to a small ball 
and to a cup. The object of the game is to flip the ball into the air and catch it in the cup. The 
game is made easier or more difficult by the size of the cup relative to the ball. If the receptacle 
is small, the game becomes more difficult. If the cup is much larger than the ball, it is much easier 
to catch the ball. 
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_ Avariation of the cup and ball is referred to as the pin and ball, although numerous variations 
. _ and names exist. This is a more difficult version of the basic game. The player holds in his or her 
hand a needle or small pointed stick attached by a short string to a small round object, a wooden 
ball, for example, with a hole drilled through it. The object of the game is to impale the ball 

| (or bone, usually a small vertebrae) on the needle after flicking the ball into the air. 


5. GAMES OF STRENGTH 


Many First Nations had different games based on strength, such as arm and leg wrestling, sprints 

nd endurance races. For some First Nations, tug-of-war games did not involve opposing teams 
pulling on a rope or some other object. Two opposing players would lock hands. The second team 
member put his or her arms around the waist of the lead player, the third player round the fourth’s 
waist, and so on. At a given signal, the teams pulled until one of the lead players unlocked his 
hands and let go. Students can easily attempt this variation. Have them try it in the snow. Try this 
ariation and the other which involves a rope. Ask students which variation they prefer and why. 


6. JUGGLING 


Several First Nations enjoyed juggling as a form of recreation. Children usually juggled small balls 
ade of animal skins stuffed with animal hair or moss, although almost any easily handled object 
Id be juggled. This game contributed to hand-eye skills and manual dexterity. 


scuss with students why juggling would help hand-eye coordination. Several students may wish 

o juggle some small balls. Juggling may be difficult for most students to master in a short time. An oe 
alternative activity emphasizing the same skills as juggling involves students lining up in two rows > . 
opposite each other, about two or three metres apart. Ask the students to catch and pass a small ep hey 
ball (a softball, for example) to the person opposite them. The object of the game is to pass the ball «= 


= 
vee 


continuously up and down the line without pausing, or dropping it. cae ey 


the students how juggling or the game of passing the ball are related to adult activities in a 
Iture where hunting is essential for survival. What skills are being developed in these games? f 
Ask students if they play any games that are conditioning or practice for adult activities. 


se 
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NATIONAL 
ABORIGINAL DAY 


AIN IDEA 


Throughout history, Aboriginal people have made many outstanding contributions to Canada. In 
1996 the Government of Canada designated June 21 as National Aboriginal Day, a national day 
of recognition to celebrate the many Aboriginal cultures and their contributions to Canada. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. to introduce National Aboriginal Day to children and encourage them to celebrate it every year 


to introduce some of the unique contributions of First Nations people to Canada 


to look at specific ways in which Aboriginal people, including First Nations, Metis and Inuit, 
have helped to improve life in Canada through their various inventions and contributions 


EACHER INFORMATION 


IN 1996, the Governor General of Canada proclaimed that National Aboriginal Day would be cele- 
brated June 21 of each year. This day was chosen because many Aboriginal peoples have traditionally en 


ebrated their culture and heritage around this time. It is also the summer solstice — the longest 


Anning events to celebrate the day and gain an understanding and appreciation of the culture — 
of the earliest inhabitants of this country. 


een Throughout Canada, in virtually every region, regional planning committees work on events to 

aS) mark National Aboriginal Day on June 21. These events include large music festivals, traditional 

& dance performances, day-long activities for the whole family in a park and potluck lunches in 
a local community centre. 


Teachers may wish to encourage their students to participate in planning events for National 
Aboriginal Day in their classes. 
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3 ~~ Research the contributions of Aboriginal people to Canada. Read stories, invite quest speakers, 
ee hold discussion groups on various inventions of First Nations people. 


* Hold a First Nations music and dance day — contact your local Native friendship centre or 
cultural education centre or Aboriginal organization to invite a singer and dance group in 
to perform for students. 


# Organize a First Nations food week, with a feast on June 21. Teach children about some of 
their favourite foods that originated with First Nations. Highlight the method for planting, 
harvesting, cooking and storing food in the past. For example, corn crops were moved to a 
new location every spring to allow the ground to recover from the previous years growth 
(crop rotation). The Iroquois learned to grow many varieties of corn such as hominy corn, 
sweet corn and field corn, to name a few. Corn is now eaten in many different ways: corn 
soup, corn syrup, corn meal, corn oil, popcorn. Teachers can show children corn seeds and 
corn on the cob; explain how it can be turned into syrup, meal, and oil and how the kernels 
were popped over an open pit fire. 


Hold a First Nations stories and legends day — find Aboriginal legends common to the First 
Nations in your area and read them to the children or invite an Aboriginal storyteller. 


Celebrate First Nations inventions. In the weeks leading up to June 21, you can discuss with 
students the various inventions that originated with First Nations in Canada. (The “Jolly 
Jumper,” cradle boards, moccasins, rattles, snowshoes, toboggans, dream catchers and more.] 

On June 21, have the children create a large poster, drawing their favourite Aboriginal inven- 

tion on a “Reasons to Celebrate National! Aboriginal Day” poster. ms 


= Visit www.inac.gc.ca to learn more about National Aboriginal Day and the many activities 
happening in your region. 
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CULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


CENTRES 


ATIONAL OFFICE 


FIRST NATIONS CONFEDERACY OF 
CULTURAL EDUCATION CENTRES 
337 SaintJoseph Boulevard 
PERO RI Sigs 27 

Le (on iy 2735 | 

Ae (SUA) 17221826 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


LENNOX ISLAND CULTURAL EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 
PO. Box 134 

NNOX ISLAND PE COB 1P0 

(902) 831-2087 

(902) 831-3153 


OVA SCOTIA 


AGMATCOOK FIRST NATION 
Dy BO. 2337/ 

BADDECK NS BOE 1BO 
(902) 295-2598 

(902) 295-3398 


EW BRUNSWICK 


“BIG COVE BAND COUNCIL 
Site 11, Box 1 

BIG COVE NB EOA 2L0 
Tel: (506) 523-4669 

Fax: (506) 523-8230 


BUCTOUCHE MICMAC BAND 
R.R. #2, Site 1, Box 30 
BUCTOUCHE NB EOA 1GO 
Tel; (506) 743-6493 

Fax: (506) 743-8995 


EEL GROUND INDIAN BAND 
47 Church Road 
NEWCASTLE NB E1V 4E6 
Tel: (506) 627-4600 

Fax: (506) 627-4602 


EEL RIVER BAR FIRST NATION 
252 Miller Boulevard 
DAEFIOUSIENNBSE8G3A8 
Tel: (506) 684-6277 

Fax: (506) 684-6282 


FORT FOLLY CULTURAL EDUCATION CENTRE 


PO), [OX Z| 

DORCHESTER NB EOA 1MO 
Tel: (506) 379-3400 

Fax: (506) 379-3408 


KINGSCLEAR FIRST NATION 
77 French Village Road 


PO. Box 417, R.R. #1 
OROMOCTO NB E2V 2J2 
Tel: (506) 357-2083 
Fax: (506) 357-2628 


PABINEAU INDIAN BAND 
Cultural Education Program 
1290 Pabineau Falls Road 
BATHURST NB E2A 7M3 
Tel H5UG) 546-724 | 

Fax; (506) 548-5348 


RED BANK FIRST NATION 

Metepenagiag Education Program 

1926 MicMac Road 

RED BANK NB EYE 2P2 

Tel: (506) 836-611 13\ or (506) 836-6107 
Fax: (506) 836-2787 


MICMAC ASSOCIATION FOR CULTURAL STUDIES KINGSCLEAR-FN NB E3E 1K3 oe 
111 Membentoust, PO. Box 961 Tel: (506) 363-3028 2 
SYDNEY NS BIP 6J4 Fax: (506) 363-4319 | 
Meee ee oe OROMOCTO NATION fa 
ax: (902) 562-6245 jie 
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SAINT MARY'S INDIAN BAND 
440 Highland Avenue 

_ FREDERICTON NB E3A 286 

Tel: (506) 452-2752 

Fax: (506) 452-2759 


TOBIQUE INDIAN BAND 
13100 Route 105 
TOBIQUE-FN NB E7H 3Y2 
Tel: (506) 273-5546 

Fax: (506) 273-5436 


QUEBEC 


ALGONOUIN NATION PROGRAM 
AND SERVICES SECRETARIAT 
Timiskaming Reserve 

RO. Box 367 

OTRE-DAME-DU-NORD OC JOZ 3BO 
@lira(S19)e72 3-20.19 

Fae (819) 723-2845 


CENTRE CULTUREL AMIKWAN 

Conseil de bande du lac Simon 

1011 Amik-Wiche Street 

AC-SIMON OC JOY 3MO 
(819) 736-4501 

. (819) 736-7311 


NTRE CULTUREL DE WANASKOADEMEK 
O02 Waban-aki Street 

ODANAK OC JOG 1HO 

Tel: (514) 568-2810 

Fax: (514) 568-3553 


CONSEIL DE LA NATION ALGONOUINE ANISHNABEG 
14 Hill Street 

IANIWAKI OC JIE 2G7 

(819) 449-1225 

Bx: (819) 449-8064 


ONSEIL DE LA NATION ATIKAMEKW 

- SaintJoseph Boulevard, PO. Box 848 
APIIOUBVOGCNGIXSP6 

Bley (S19) 523-6159 

ax: (819) 523-8706 


NSEIL DE LA NATION HURONNE-WENDAT 
2" hefMichel-Laveau Place 
AILLAGE-DES-HURONS OC GOA 4V0 
Tel: (418) 843-2966 
Fax: (418) 842-1108 
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CONSEIL DES MONTAGNAIS DU LAC STJEAN 
Headquarters 

1671 Ouiatchouan Street 

MASHTEVIATSH OC GOW 2HO 

Tel: (418) 275-5386 

Fax: (418) 275-6212 


INSTITUT CULTUREL ET EDUCATIF MONTAGNAIS 
1005 Laure Boulevard, Suite 305.2 

UASHAT (Sept-lles) QC G4R 486 

Tel: (418) 968-4424 

Fax: (418) 968-184] 


JAMES BAY CREE CULTURAL EDUCATION CENTRE 
PO. Box 291 

CHISASIB] QC JOM 1E0 

Tel: (819) 855-2878 

Fax: (819) 855-2255 or (819) 855-2264 


KANEHSATAKE CULTURAL CENTRE 
664 Sainte-Philomeéne Street 
KANEHSATAKE OC JON 1E0 
Tel: (450) 479-1783 

Fax: (450) 479-8249 


KANIEN’KEHAKA RAOTITIOHKWA CULTURAL CENTRE 
R@FBOX~9 69 

KAHNAWAKE OC JOL 1BO 

Tel: (450) 638-0880 

Fax: (450) 638-0920 


KITIGAN ZIBI EDUCATION COUNCIL 
41 Kikinamage Mikan Street 
MANIWAKI OC JIE 3B1 

tale (S1IQA49AF IS 

Fax: (819) 449-5570 


LISTUGUJ ARTS AND CULTURAL CENTRE 
Education and Cultural Directorate 
Education Complex 

2 Riverside Street W/ 

STUGOYE OGTGOEZ RO 

Tel: (418) 788-2248 

Fax: (418) 788-5980 


MICMACS OF GESGAPEGIAG BAND 
PO. Box 1280 

MARIA QC GOC 1Y0 

Tele (408) 759-3422 

Fax: (418) 759-5446 
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ONTARIO 


BATCHEWANA FIRST NATION 
Rankin Reserve 

236 Frontenac Street, R.R. #4 
SAULT STE. MARIE ON P6A 5kK9 
Tele  (705)*759-09 iat 

Faxz (70a)p 759-917 


LAKE OF THE WOODS OJIBWAY CULTURAL CENTRE 
RR #1 Airport Road, PO. Box 159 

KENORA ON P9N 3X3 

Tel: (807) 548-5744 

ax: (807) 548-1591 


NATIVE NORTH AMERICAN TRAVELLING COLLEGE 
RR. #3 

CORNWALL ISLAND ON. K6H 5R7 

el: (613) 932-9452 

ax: (613) 932-0092 


OJIBWAY AND CREE CULTURAL CENTRE 
210 Spruce Street S., Suite 101 
TIMMINS ON P4N 2C7 

tal (FOS) 267-7911 

Fax: (705) 267-4988 


IBWE CULTURAL FOUNDATION 
Box 278 

st Bay Indian Reserve 

EST. BAY ON POP, 1GO 

el: (705) 377-4902 

Fax: (705)(37 75460 


ONEIDA LANGUAGE & CULTURAL CENTRE 
RR. #2 

SOUTHWOLD ON NOL 2G0 

(519) 652-6227 

: (519) 652-6397 


WIKW/EMIKONG INTERPRETIVE / HERITAGE CENTRE 
POR BOx TZ 

WEMIKONG ON POP 2JO 

(705) 859-2385 

Fax: (705) 859-2980 


WOODLAND CULTURAL CENTRE 
PO. Box 1506 

ad BRANTFORD ON N3T 5V6 

< Tel: (519) 759-2653 

Fax: (519) 759-8912 


MANITOBA 


BROKENHEAD OJIBWAY NATION 
General Delivery 
SCANTERBURY MB ROE 1WO 
Tel: = (204) 766-2494 

Fax: (204) 766-2306 


CROSS LAKE CULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
zo, BOX 0) 

CROSS LAKE MB ROB QJO 

Tel: (204) 676-2218 

Fax: (204)'676-3155 


DAKOTA OJIBWAY TRIBAL COUNCIL 
300 - 340 Assiniboine Avenue 
WINNIPEG MB_ R3C OY] 

Tel: (204) 988-5383 

Fax: (204) 947-5179 


EBB & FLOW OJIBWAY NATION EDUCATION BOARD 
General Delivery 

EBB AND FLOW MB_ ROL ORO 

Tels (204 h446-2438 

Fax: (204) 448-2090 


INTERLAKE RESERVES TRIBAL COUNCIL 
General Delivery 

FAIRFORD MB ROC OXO 

Tele (204) 659-4465 

Fax: (204)s657-2 147 


KEESEEKOOWENIN FIRST NATION 
PRO. Box 100 

ELPHINSTONE MB ROJ ONO 
fe WN Z0S GZ 5.2005. 

Rake (20425-2047 


MANITOBA INDIAN CULTURAL EDUCATION CENTRE — 
119 Sutherland Avenue 
WINNIPEG MB R2W 3C9 
Tel’ (204). 942-0228 
Fax: (204) 947-6564 


NORWAY HOUSE FIRST NATION 
Education, Training & Culture Division 
RO. Box 250 

NORWAY HOUSE MB_ ROB 1BO 

Tel: (204) 359-6296 

Fax (204) 359-6262 


O-CHF-CHAK-KO-SIPI FIRST NATION 
CRANE RIVER MB. ROL OMO 

Tel: (204) 732-2490 

Fax: (204) 732-2596 
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PEGUIS CULTURAL CENTRE ALBERTA 
Peguis Indian Band 


tr PO. Box 10 BEAVER LAKE CULTURAL PROGRAM 
_  PEGUIS MB ROC 3/0 Bag 5000 
Tel: (204) 645-2359 LAC LA BICHE AB TOA 2CO 
Fax: (204) 645-2360 Tel: (780) 623-4548 


Fax: (780) 623-4659 
PINE CREEK FIRST NATION 


RO. Box 70 FROG LAKE INDIAN BAND 
CAMPERVILLE MB ROL OQJO FROG LAKE AB TOA 1MO 
Tebae (204) 524-2478 Tel: (780) 943-3918 


Fax: (204) 524-2832 Fax: (780) 943-2336 


ROLLING RIVER CULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM KEHEWIN COMMUNITY EDUCATION CENTRE 
PO. Box 145 PO. Box 6759 

ERICKSON MB ROJ OPO BONNYVILLE AB T9N 2H2 

Tel: (204) 636-2211 Tel: (780) 826-6200 

Fax: (204) 636-7823 Fax: (780) 826-2355 


AAGKEENG CULTURAL CENTRE, INC. MASKWACHEES CULTURAL COLLEGE 
1; BO 747 PO. Box 360 

PINE FALLS MB ROE 1MO HOBBEMA AB TOC INO 

dels (204) 367-2129 tel? (7-50), 585-3925 

Fax» (Z04),36/-4287 Fax: (780) 585-2080 


TOOTINAOWAZIIBEENG TREATY RESERVE 63A NINASTAKO CULTURAL CENTRE 
ORTDALE MB ROL 1WO PO. Box 232 
(204) 546-3334 STANDOFF AB TOL 1Y0 
(204) 546-3090 Tel: (403) 737-3774 
Fax: (403) 737-3786 
/ATERHEN FIRST NATION 
0. Box 106 OLDMAN RIVER CULTURAL CENTRE 
SKOWNAN MB ROL 1Y0 PRO. Box 70 a 
Tel: (204) 628-3373 BROCKET AB TOK OHO 2 a ae 
Fax: (204) 628-3289 Tel: (403) 965-3939 


hex) (403)°965-2239 - 
WEST REGION TRIBAL COUNCIL a 
dian Cultural Program SADDLE LAKE CULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
- 4th Avenue, N.W. POsEOu1390 
IAUPHIN MB R7N 1H9 SADDLE LAKE AB TOA 3T0 
ele (204) 638-3225 Tel: (780) 726-3829 
ax: (207) 638-8062 Fax: (780) 726-4069 


SARCEE CULTURAL PROGRAM 
3700 Anderson Road S.W. 
CALGARY AB T2W INO 
Tel> (403) 238-2677 
Fax: (403) 251-0980 


KATCHEWAN INDIAN CULTURAL CENTRE 
5 - 103B Packham Avenue 

ATOON SK S7N 4K4 

(306) 244-1146 

> (306) 665-6520 
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SIKSIKA CULTURAL CENTRE 
P@e Box 1730 

SIKSIKA AB TOJ 3WO 

mel: (403) 734-5100 

Fax: (403) 734-5110 


STONEY NATION EDUCATION PROGRAM 
PO. Box 120 

MORLEY AB TOL 1NO 

Tel: (403) 881-3770 

Fax: (403) 881-2187 


RITISH COLUMBIA 


CANOE CREEK INDIAN BAND 
General Delivery 

DOG CREEK BC VOL 1JO 
del? (Zo0\FA40°5645 

ax? (2750) 440-5677 


PO. Box 2370, Sardis Main Station 
CHILLIWACK BC V2R 1A7 

Tel: (604) 858-9431 

Fax: (604) 858-8488 


OWICHAN TRIBES 

92 Allenby Road 
CAN BG V9L‘5J1 
(250) 715-1022 
ax: (250) 715-1023 


EN’OWKIN CENTRE 

RR #2, Site 50, Comp. 8 
PENTICTON BC V2A 657 
Tel: (250) 493-7181 

axe 2 50)4 93-3302 


FILTSUK CULTURAL EDUCATION CENTRE 
©. Box 880 

WAGLISLA BC VOT 1ZO 

el; (250) 957-2626 

x: (250) 957-2544 


LAKE BABINE BAND 

PO. Box 879 

BURNS LAKE BC V0J 1E0 
Tel: (250) 692-4700 

Fax: (250) 692-4790 


NAMGIS FIRST NATION 
RO. Box 50 

ALERT BAY BC VON 1A0 
Tel: (250) 974-5556 
Fax: (250) 974-2475 


COQUALEETZA CULTURAL EDUCATION CENTRE 


NUXALK NATION CULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
RO. Box 65 

BELLA GOOLA BE VOT co 

Tele (250-799-5613 

Fax, (250-799-5426 


SAANICH NATIVE HERITAGE SOCIETY 
RO. Box 28 

BRENTWOOD BAY BC V8M IR3 
Tel: (250) 652-5980 

Fax: (250) 652-5957 


SECWEPEMC CULTURAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
355 Yellowhead Highway 

KAMLEQOPS* BEWZhitr! 

Tels (250) 628-9772 

Fax: (250) 372-1127 


SKWAH FIRST NATION 

RO. Box | 7S 

CHILLIWACK BC V2P 6H7 
Hele Ri GOA) 792-9204. 

Fae (604) 792-1 098 


SLIAMMON CULTURAL CENTRE 
R.R. #2, Sliammon Road 
POWELL RIVER BC V8A 4Z3 
Tele (604) 483-3996 

Fax: (604) 483-9769 


STO:LO NATION 

Building #1-7201 Vedder Road 
CHILLIWACK BC V2R 4G5 
Tel: (604) 858-5226 

Fax: (604) 824-5224 


STONEY GREEK ELDERS GULTURABSOGERG 
Site 12, Comps hS, RoR: #1 

VANDERHOOF BC VOJ 3A0 

Tele 250)S67-491'6 

Fax: (250) 567-4944 


U’MISTA CULTURAL CENTRE 
RO), OX 25s 

ALERT BAY BC VON 1AQ 
Tels (Z50)9. 74-5403 

Fax: (250) 974-5499 


XITOLACW COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
Mount Currie Band 

LORBoxmios 

MOUNT CURRIE BC VON 2KO 
Tel: (604) 894-6131 

Fax: (604) 894-5717 


4! YUKON TERRITORY 


: CHAMPAGNE/AISHIHIK FIRST NATIONS 
RO. Box 5309 

HAINES JUNCTION YT YOB 1LO 

Tel: (867) 634-2288 

Fax: (867) 634-2108 


TESLIN TLINGIT COUNCIL 
IO), BOX Isis 

TESUN YT YOA TBO 

Tel? (867) 390-2532 
Fax: (867) 390-2204 


11 Nisutlin Drive 
WHITEHORSES YT Y1IA 385 
Tel: (867) 667-4616 

ax: (867) 667-4616 


YUKON INDIAN CULTURAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


DENE CULTURAL INSTITUTE 
PO. Box 3054 

HAY RIVER NT XOE 1G4 
Tel: (867) 874-8480 

Fax: (867) 874-3867 


GWICH'IN SOCIAL AND CULTURAL INSTITUTE 
RO. Box 1509 

INUVIK NT XOE OTO 

Tel: (867) 777-4869 

Fax: (867) 7774538 
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FRIENDSHIP 


CENTRES 


PROVINCIAL/ 
TERRITORIAL 
SSOCIATIONS 
(PTAs) 


Northwest Territories Council of 
riendship Centres (NWTCFC) 

3 Ptarmigan koad 
ELLOWKNIFE NT X1IA 2W7 
fel; (867).920-2395 

Fax: (867) 920-7026 


B.C. Association of Aboriginal 
Friendship Centres (BCAAFC) 
3, 2475 Mt. Newton X Road 
ANICHTON BC V8M 2B7 
(250) 652-0210 
(Z50)2652-3,1:02 


\lberta Native Friendship 
Centres Association (ANFCA) 
#1102, 11th Floor, Baker Centre 
10625 = (06 Street 
EDMONTON AB T5J 1G4 

Tele (403))423-3133 

(403 )425-627 7 


original Friendship Centres 

If Saskatchewan (AFCS) 

#600, 224 - 4th Avenue S. 
ASKATOON 3 SK S7K 5M5 

(306) 665-1267 

(306), 933-4633 


Manitoba Association of Friendship Centres (MAC) 


A oan en Box 716 

wl 410-181 Higgins Avenue 

a WINNIPEG MB R3C 2K3 
Tel: (204) 942-6299 

Fax: (204) 942-6308 


Ontario Federation of Indian 
Friendship Centres (OFIFC) 
290 Shuter Street 
TORONTO ON M5A 1W/7 
Ne Me lGubes) 2 s\savesy/ ©: 

Fax? " (4.16) 956-7577 


Regroupement des centres d’amitié 
autochtones du Québec inc. (RCAAQ) 
225 Max-Gros-Louis Street 
VILLAGE-DES-HURONS OC GOA 4V0 
eles We (AVS8)842-6354 

Fax: W418) 642-9795 


FRIENDSHIP CENTRES 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Skookum Jim Friendship Centre 
3159 - 3rd Avenue 
WiTERIORSES YT YIAsGi 
Tel: (867) 633-7680 

Fax: (867) 668-4460 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Zhahti Koe Friendship Centre 

General Delivery 

FORT PROVIDENCE NT XOE OLO . 
Tel: (867) 699-3801 

Fax: (867) 699-4355 


Deh Cho Society Centre 
10031 - 99B Avenue 

RO. Box 470 

FORT SIMPSON NT XOE ONO 
Tel? (867) 695-2577 

Fax; (867) 695-2141 


Uncle Gabe’s Friendship Centre 
112 Conniebear Crescent 

RO, BOXg57 

FORT SMITH NT XOE OPO 

Tel: (867) 872-3004 

Fax: (867) 872-5313 
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Soaring Eagle Friendship Centre 
PO. Box 396 

HAY RIVER NT XOE ORO 
Tel: (867) 874-6581 

@orax: (867) 874-3362 


Ingamo Hall Friendship Centre 
POeBOWIZ 73 

INUVIK NT XOE OTO 

TEES (SGI 77-2166 

Fax (867)17 77-3128 


Rae-Edzo Friendship Centre 
PO. Box 85 

FORT RAE NT XOE OYO 
Tel: (867) 392-6000 

Fax? OS67)§392-6093 


The Tree of Peace Friendship Centre 
-O. Box 2667 

009 - 51st Street 

YELLOWKNIFE NT XIA 2P9 

Tel: (867) 873-2864 

Fax: (867) 873-5185 


UNAVUT TERRITORY 


arvik Kablu Friendship Centre 
| BOX. 429 

NKIN INLET NU X0C OGO 

el: (867) 645-2600 

Fax: (867) 645-2538 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Tansi Friendship Centre Society 
01 South Access Road 

P@. Box 418 

EIWYND BE VOC: 1JO 

el: (250) 788-2996 

a (250) /68-2353 


Nawican Friendship Centre 

320 - 102nd Avenue 
DAWSON CREEK BC V1G 2C6 

Je (250), 752-5202 

(250) 782-8411 


yu LeLum (House of Friendship) Society 
#205 - 5462 Trans Canada Highway 
O. Box 1015 
DUNCAN BC V9L 3Y2 
Pelee (250) 48-2247 
— Fax: (250) 748-2238 


Fort Nelson-Liard Native Friendship Centre 
5012 - 49th Avenue 

RO. Box 1266 

FORT NELSON BC VOC 1RO 

tele (2507 74-2993 

Fax: (250) 774-2998 


Fort St. Jonn Friendship Society 
10208 - 95th Avenue 

FORT STAJORING BEV 1IEIZ 
Tel: (250) 785-8566 

Fax: (250) 785-1507 


Interior Indian Friendship Society 
125 Palm Street 

KAMLOOPS BC V2B 8J7 

Tel: (250) 376-1296 

Fax: (250) 376-2275 


Ki-Low-Na Friendship Society 
442 Leon Avenue 
KELOWNA BC VIY 6J3 
tele ~ (250)'763-4905 

Fax: (250) 861-5514 


Lillooet Friendship Centre Society 
PO. Box 2170 

357 Main Street 

LILLOOET BE" VOK1 V0 

Tete (250) 256-7146 

Fax: (250) 256-7928 


Conayt Friendship Centre 
POs BOcl9s9 

199 9Garéla street 
MERRITT BC VIK 1B8 
Tel’ (250)376-51:07 
Fax: (250) 378-6676 


Mission Indian Friendship Centre 
33150 First Avenue 

MISSION BC V2V 1G4 

Tals (250) 826-128 | 

Fax: (250) 826-4056 


Tillicum Haus Native Friendship Centre 
927 Haliburton Street 

NANAIMO BC V9R 6N4 

Tele (Z50)) 753-829 | 

Fax (250)\753-6560 


Port Alberni Friendship Centre 
3555 - 4th Avenue 

PORT ALBERNI BC V9Y 4H3 
Tel: (250) 723-8281 

Fax (250))723-1877 


Peer e nee ennene PP PPPTTTTTTITILTIIEITEELI LETTE eee 


Prince George Native Friendship Centre 
1600 Third Avenue 

PRINCE GEORGE BC V2L 3G6 

fel: (250) 564-3568 

Fax: (250) 563-0924 


Friendship House Association of Prince Rupert 
744 Fraser Drive 

PO. BoxS iz 

PRINCE RUPERT BC V8J 3R5 

kel Pe) 0) Mawar hs 

Faxes 1250)'627-/538 


Quesnel Tillicum Society Friendship Centre 
319 North Fraser Drive 

QUESNEL BG. V2 1Y8 

Tel; (250) 992-8347 

Fax: (250) 992-5708 


Dze L Kant Indian Friendship Centre 
10) BOX 2920 

3955 23rd Avenue 

SMITHERS BC VOJ 2NO 

Tels ((250)847-52 11 

Faxes (Z50)'647 5144 


ermode Friendship Centre 
3.13 Kalum Street 

AGE BC V8G 2N7 

fF 6§(250)-6354906 

x (250) 635-3018 


1607 East Hasting Street 
VANCOUVER BC V5L 1S7 
ele OOF eZ Set S44 

Fax: (604) 251-1986 


t Nations Friendship Centre 
O2 - 29th Avenue 

ERNON BC VIT 1Y7 

el (250) 542-1247 

(250) 542-3707, 


ictoria Native Friendship Centre 
220 Bay Street 

VICTORIA BC V9A 3K5 

= (250) 384-3211 

(250) 384-1586 


Cariboo Friendship Society 
99 Third Avenue S. 
WILLIAMS LAKE BC V2G 1J1 
Tel: (250) 398-6831 

Fax: (250) 398-6115 


Vancouver Aboriginal Friendship Centre Society 


PPP TTTTETTTTTTTTTTTITTTTTTTITITTTTTTETTITI TTT 


ALBERTA 


Athabasca Native Friendship Centre Society 
415 — 49th Street 

ALHABASCA: AB T9S'1CS 

elem (403)'675-3036 

Fax: (403) 675-3063 


Bonnyville Canadian Native Friendship Centre 
RO. Box 5399 

4711 - 50th Avenue 

BONNYVILLE AB TIN 2G5 

Tele» (408)°626-3374 

Fax: (403) 826-2540 


Calgary Native Friendship Society 
140 - 2nd Avenue S.W. 

CALGARY AB T3E 6N7 

fein "(40307 77-2268 

Fax: (408) 265-9275 


Canadian Native Friendship Centre 
ih 205r TO si sirect 

EDMONTON AB T5G 2A4 

tele (403)s7 27-1999 

rex, i205) 4/0048 


Edson Friendship Centre 
PO. Box 6508 

EDSON AB: (Ze 119 
Tel: (403) 723-5494 
Fax: (403) 723-4359 


Nistawoyou Association Friendship Centre 
8310 Manning Avenue 

FORT MCMURRAY AB T9H 1W1 

lela ® (408)9/43-6555 

PaO Si ti -4 Oa 


Grande Prairie Friendship Centre 
10507 - 98th Avenue 

GRANDE PRAIRIE AB T8V 4L1 
lel (403) 332-5722 

axe S408) 539-57 


High Level Native Friendship Centre 
ROT Boxal7ss 

RIGHILEVELVAB STORM ZO 

Tele “(403)8926-3355 

Fax: (408),976-2038 


High Prairie Native Friendship Centre 
PO. Box 1443 

49 1 St Avenue 

HIGH PRAIRIE AB TOG 1E0 

Tel: ~ (408) 523-450 

Pax: (405)\52323055 
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Lac La Biche Canadian SASKATCHEWAN 


Native Friendship Centre 

RO. Box 2338 Buffalo Narrows Friendship Centre 
0004 - 101st Avenue RO: Bote? 

PLAC LA BICHE AB TOA 2CO BUFFALO NARROWS SK SOM OJO 


Tek” (403) 623-3249 Tel: (306) 235-4660 

Fax: (403) 623-1846 Fax: (306) 235-4544 
Sik-Ooh-Kotoki Friendship Centre Moose Mountain Friendship Centre 
I7FOOPZndAvenue S: 118 Souris Avenue W., Box 207 
LETHBRIDGE AB T1J OE1 CARLYLE SK SOC ORO 


Tel: (403) 328-2414 Tel: (306) 453-2425 
Fax: (403) 327-0087 Fax: (306) 453-6777 


Sagitawa Friendship Centre OQu’Appelle Valley Friendship Centre 
RO. Box 5083 PO. Box 240 

10108 - 100th Avenue FORT OUAPPELLE? SK- SOG 1S0 
PEACE RIVER AB T8S 1R7 Tels (806) 332-5616 

el. (403)'624-7443 Fax: (306) 332-5091 

mer 4O3)}"024-2 7726 


ia) 


lle a la Crosse Friendship Centre 
Napi Friendship Association RO. Box 160 

PO. Box 657 ILE A LA CROSSE SK SOM 1CO 
622 Charlotte Street Tel’ (306). 833-2313 

PINCHER CREEK AB TOK 1WO Fax: (306) 833-2216 

ely (403).627-4224 


ax: (403) 627-2564 Kikinank Friendship Centre 
PO. Box 254 
Deer Native Friendship Society 320 Boardman Street 
15 - 50th Street, Unit #99 LA RONGE SK SOJ 1LO 
D DEER ABST4ANNZ1 Tel: (306) 425-2051 
ek (403) 340-0020 Fax" (306) 425-3359 


Faxes (403) 342-1610 
Northwest Friendship Centre 


Rocky Native Friendship Society PO. Box 1780 

BOABOXIDZ 7 MEADOW LAKE SK SOM 1VO 
4917 - 52nd Street Tel: (306) 236-3766 a: 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE AB TOM 1TO Fax: (306) 236-5451 


(403) 845-2788 y ere 
x: (403) 845-3093 Battlefords Indian & Métis Friendship Centre te 


1080 - 10 1st Street 

Slave Lake Native Friendship Centre NORTH BATTLEFORD SK S9A 0Z3 
6 - 6th Avenue N.E. del; (306) 445-8216 

AVE LAKE AB MOG 2AZ Fax: (306) 445-6863 

(403) 849-3039 
(403) 849-2402 


Ne 


Prince Albert Indian & Métis Friendship Centre 
1409 - Ist Avenue E. 
annawanis Native Friendship Centre Society PRINCE ALBERT SK S6V 2B2 
01 - 50th Street, PO. Box 1358 jel (306) 764-3431 
PAUL AB TOA 3A0 Fax? (306)! 763-3205 
~ (780) 645-4630 
(780) 645-1980 
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Regina Friendship Centre Corporation 
1440 Scarth Street 

REGINA SK S4R 2E9 

mel: (306) 525-5459 

Fax: (306) 525-3005 


Saskatoon Indian & Metis Friendship Centre 
168 Wall Street 

SASKATOON SK S7K 1N4 

Tei (S06) 244-0974 

Fax: (306) 664-2536 


Yorkton Friendship Centre 
08 Myrtle Avenue 
YORKTON SK S3N 1P7 
Tel) (BOG)7 32-2522 
Fax: (306) 782-6662 


Lloydminster Native Friendship Centre 


A602 - 49th Avenue 
LLOYDMINSTER SK S9V 1K4 
Tel; (306)°825-6558 

Fax: (306) 825-6565 


ANITOBA 


don Friendship Centre 

> Lorne Avenue 

ANDON MB_ kR7A OT8 
(ZOFT G2 i Oy, 

Xe (204). 7 26-0902 


ad 


Dauphin Friendship Centre 
210 - Ist Avenue N.E. 
DAUPHIN MB R7N 1A7 
el; (204) 638-5707 

2 (204) 638-4799 


lin Flon Indian-Metis Friendship Assoc. Inc. 
20. Box 188 

57 Church Street 

FLON MB R8A 1M7 

(204) 687-3900 

(204) 687-5328 


a 

4 Lynn Lake Friendship. Centre 
PO. Box 460 

(i 625 Gordon Avenue 


LYNN LAKE MB ROB OWO 
Tel: (204) 356-2407 
Fax: (204) 356-8223 


Portage Friendship Centre 

yO = 3rd Street N-E. 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE MB RIN IN4 
Ter (204) 239-6333 

Fax: (204) 239-6534 
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Riverton & District Friendship Centre Inc. 
PO) BOX 359 

RIVERTON MB ROC 2RO 

Tel (204) 3782927 

Fax: (204) 378-5705 


Selkirk Friendship Centre 
475 Eveline Street 
SELKIRK MB RIA 2J5 
eter (20550257525 
Fax: (204))7 35-6124 


Swan River Friendship Centre 
RO. Box 14438 

1413 Main Street E. 

SWAN RIVER MB ROL 1ZO 
Tel: (204) 734-9301 

Fax: (204) 734-3090 


The Pas Friendship Centre 
PO? BOxiZ63s 

81 Edwards Avenue 

THE PAS MB RIA 1M3 
Tel (204)'623-6459 
Fax: (204) 623-4268 


Ma-Mow-We-Tak Friendship Centre Inc. 
122 Hemlock Crescent 

THOMPSON MB_R8N ORG 

Tele ZOS 7 78-7337. 

Fax; (204) 677-3195 


Indian & Metis Friendship Centre 
45 Robinson Street 

WINNIPEG MB R2W 5H5 

Tele (204) S386-6444 

Fax: (204) 582-8261 


ONTARIO 


Atikokan Native Friendship Centre 
PO: Box 15:10 

#307- 309 Main Street 

ATIKOKAN ON POT 1CO 

lel (S07). 597-1213 

Fax: (807) 597-1473 


Barrie Native Friendship Centre 
175 Bayfield Street 

BARRIE ON L4M 3B4 

Tels (705). 421-7639 

Fax, (705) 721-7413 


Pine Tree Native Centre of Brant 
25 King Street 

BRANTFORD ON N3T 3C4 

Tee (aol 752-5132 

Fax. (519) 752-5612 


Ae een eeeusceeenaceceusnseenessessessseassesseeesesssssaseeseesss esses SESE EASHEe THEO EOE ESESEEeSEDHEEOOES OEE SHON EOEESEEEEEOESEEEESSEN GOES EEEESEEEESbENSOEESSOESESEnesneesseenetens 
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Ininew Friendship Centre 
* PO. Box 1499 

oe _190 - 3rd Avenue 

COCHRANE ON POL 1CO 

Tel: = (705) 272-4497 

Fax; (705), 272-3597 


Dryden Native Friendship Centre 
53 Arthur Street 

DRYDEN ON P8N 1J7 

tel (807) 273-4160" 

Fax: (S07) 223-7136 


ort Erie Native Friendship Centre 
796 Buffalo Road 

FORT ERIE. ONGRZAISHZ 

fet, (905) 871-8931 

Fax: (905) 871-9655 


Jnited Native Friendship Centre 
OP BOG SZ 

516 Portage Avenue 

FORT FRANCES ON P9A 3N1 
Tels (807) 274-3207 

Fax: (807) 274-4110 


underbird Friendship Centre 
»). Box 430 

Beamish Avenue W. 
ALDTON ON POT 1MO 

I: (807) 854-1060 

ax: (807) 854-086] 


Hamilton Regional Indian Centre 
712 Main Street E. 

HAMILTON ON L8M IK8 

lelss (905) 548-9593 

eNO ao 4 O42 077 


Duskasing Indian Friendship Centre 
4 Byng Avenue 

APUSKASING ON PSN 1X5 

(705) 337-1935 

Me (705) 335-6787 


e-Chee Friendship Centre 
7). Box 241 

Main Street S. 

VORA ON P9N 3x3 
(807) 468-5440 
(807) 468-5340 


Katarokwi Native Friendship Centre 
_ 55 Hickson Avenue 
_ KINGSTON ON K7K 2NG 
Tel: (613) 548-1500 
ay (Ol oot O-bot/ 


N’Amerind Friendship Centre 
260 Colborne Street 
LONDON ON NGB 2S6 
Tel, (519) 672-0131 

Fax: (519) 672-0717 


Georgian Bay Friendship Centre 
175 Yonge Street 

MIDLAND ON L4R 2A7 

Tel (705) 526-5589 

Fax: (705) 526-7662 


Moosonee Native Friendship Centre 
RO, Box 478 

MOOSONEE ON POL 1Y0 

Tel: (705) 336-2808 

Fax: (705) 336-2929 


Niagara Regional Native Centre 

R.R. #4 

Queenston & Taylor Road 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE ON LOS 150 
Tel: (905) 688-6484 

Fax: (905) 688-4033 


North Bay Indian Friendship Centre 
980 Cassells Street 

NORTH BAY ON PIB 4A6 

Hele 7 OS) 147 2-265 [il 

Fax: (705) 472-5251 


Odawa Native Friendship Centre 
12 Stirling Street 

OTTAWA ON KIY 1P8 

Tel; {613] 722-381 | 

Fake (O1s))7 224667 


M'Wikwedong Friendship Centre 
1723.— 3th Avenue's: 

OWEN SOUND ON N4K 3C4 
lee leh Oles 7 taht ys 

Fax, (S09) 371-634 


Parry Sound Friendship Centre 
13 Bowes Street 

PARRY SOUND ON P2A 2K7 
Tel (705) 746-5770 

axe (705) 746-2612 


Peterborough Native Friendship Centre 
65 Brock Street 

PETERBOROUGH ON K9H 3L8 

Tel: (705) 876-8195 

Fax: (705) 876-8806 
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Red Lake Indian Friendship Centre 
RPOMBOX 244 

#1 Legion Road 

RED LAKE ON POV 2MO 

mel; (807) 727-2647 

Fae (S077 27-3253 


Indian Friendship Centre 
fZ7sEast SUEEt 
SAULT STE. MARIE ON P6A 3C6 
Wek. (705) 256-5654 

L Fax; (705) 942-3227 


isnnawbe-Gamik Friendship Centre 
PO. Box 1299 
52 King Street 
SIOUX LOOKOUT ON P8T 1B8 
tek (807) 737-1905 
ax: (807) 737-1805 


‘Swakamok Native Friendship Centre 
110 Elm Street W. 

SUDBURY VON ES GTS 

fel \7OS) 67422128 

Fax; (705),67,1-3532 


under Bay Indian Friendship Centre 
)1 Cumberland Street N. 

NDER BAY ON P7A4P7 
Poo | a43-2640) 

axe) (S07) 344-8945 


immins Native Friendship Centre 
316 Spruce Street S. 

TIMMINS ON P4N 2M9 

Tel; (705) 268-6262 

Fax: (705) 268-6266 


ative Canadian Centre of Toronto 
Spadina Road 

ORONTO ON M5R 2S7 

el: (416) 964-9087 

Fe (416) 964-2111 


Se = (416) 360-4350 
me SFax: = (416) 360-5978 
ay 


Can Am Indian Friendship Centre of Windsor 


1684 Ellrose Avenue 
WINDSOR ON NB8Y 3X7 
dete? (519/258-8954 
Fax: (519) 258-3795 


rrr rrr errr rrr rrr rrr Terr rrr rrr rr rrr Trt TTT itt t Titi irri iti 


Cree Indian Centre of Chibougamau inc. 
75 Jaculet Street 

CHIBOUGAMAU OC G8P 2G1 

Nek AUs\L/43-7 667, 

Pax? (416) 746-6955, 


Centre d’amitié autochtone La Tuque inc. 
RO. Box335 

544 St-Antoine Street 

LA TUOQUE OC GIX 2x4 

Tel (Slo P52 3°61 ZA 

Fax: (819) 523-8637 


Centre d’amitié autochtone de Quebec 
234 St Louis Street 

LORETTEVILLE OC G2B 1L4 

Tel: (418) 843-5818 

Fax: (418) 843-8960 


Native Friendship Centre of Montréal 
2001 Saint-Laurent Boulevard 
MONTREAL QC H2X 2T3 

Tel: (514) 499-1854 

Fax: (514) 499-9436 


Centre d’amitie autochtone de Senneterre inc. 
910 - 10th Avenue 

PO? BOxPh7G? 

SENNETERRE OC JOY 2MO 

Tel; (819) 737-2324 

Fae (el ON 7s7-33 Wi 


Centre d’amitié autochtone de Val-d'Or 
| ZZ = Tin Sie 

VAL-D’'OR OC JIP 6W6 

Tel” (819)-825-6357 

Fax: « 48.1.9).825-/511'5 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fredericton Native Friendship Centre 
96 Regent Street, 2nd Floor 
FREDERICTON NB E3B 3W4 

Tel (S06)459-5283 

Fax: (506) 459-1756 


PEMESERDASEnSosedseedecenecnsecradnnosereseeedeseseeHSESOCEESTEEESSOESEADDORESOORDOSCECEED OED OLEDOSROSOCDOEEDOUSEOSEO SUES ONES SEDOERSEO CEE ENSESEIOEDSEODEERDECEDODSeHeS EES EEOC EDOEDOSEUOHE DEEDS CES SEDs EDpeEOOEEDeEEbenDeunossosEevebeebececesensers 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND LABRADOR 


Micmac Native Friendship Centre 
2) 58 Gottingen Street St. John’s Native Friendship Centre 
ALIFAX NS B3K 3B4 112 Casey Street 

Teles (OAM OAS7-6 ST. JOHN'S INF AIC 4x7 

Fax: (707) 4273-61130 Tel (709) 726-5902 

Fax: (709) 726-3557 


Labrador Friendship Centre 

FO, Box 767, Station B” 

MAPP Ye VAELEVGOOSE BAYNE SA0P ‘hEO 
Tels W707) 896-8302 

Faxes (709)896-87.34 


a? oe . 2 — i aad 7 —— lll 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
AGES 8 TO 11 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
AGES 12 TO 14 


